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The Diarist Abroad. 


Il.—A FORTNIGHT IN LONDON. 
: Beruin, September 1, 1858. 


“ And how did you amuse yourself in the great 
city ?” 

In a variety of ways, some of which offer mat- 
ter for a few notes. Let me begin with an at- 
tempt at a picture of our two weeks’ home. 

Imagine 80 or 100 acres of water held in place 
by a huge dyke, so that its level is ten or twelve 
feet above the broad fertile meadows, which 
spread away to the north and east like a prairie, 
with here and there a house, a village, roads and 
railways traversing it in all directions, and herds 
of cattle, flocks of sheep, giving them life. Into 
this basin project from the northerly side several 
wharves, at one of which the Athena lies. 

Come up to the mast head with me. In the 
dock comparatively few vessels, perhaps not more 
than seventy-five or a hundred, so that the large 
basin gives one no idea of being hived and stifled 
as would be the case in any of the older docks 
in the city. As we look from our lofty position 
the view is one, which repays us well for coming 
back from the city before nightfall, and we really 
have no desire to leave our cool airy “ home ” for 
the close quarters of a city hotel. 

North we have the meadows, bounded in the 
distance by low ridges of pleasant looking hills. 
Eastwardly we have the river winding along to 
the sea. Just where the entrance to our dock 
lies, the river makes a sharp angle. We follow 
it with our eye a mile or two down the stream, 
and there is Woolwich, with its immense arsenals, 
and, just beyond, Gravesend. 

Both towns run up to the top of a ridge of 
hills, beautiful with gardens, groves, and fine res- 
idences. We follow this ridge westerly, and, 
hardly separated from the outskirts of Woolwich, 
the eye rests upon Greenwich Park, below which, 
at another bend of the river, rise the domes of 
Greenwich Hospital. Beyond Greenwich a lovely 
country opens to the eye, rising gradually, until 
at its highest point — can it be more than six or 
seven miles away ? — we see the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham, brilliantly lighted by the setting 
sun. 

Directly west of us, a mile away, rise the masts 
and chimneys of the dock at Blackwall. Beyond 
these, forests of masts and wildernesses of houses, 
away, until a never-lifting cloud of smoke limits 
vision. There lies London. Morning and even- 
ing we are where all is still and calm — in the 
day we. are drops tossing about in the ocean of 
human life beneath that cloud. 

From our dock and Blackwall we are in com- 
munication with a net of railroads, which lies like 
a huge spider’s web all along the east and north 
of the city. We take one of the early trains, or 
we go to the Blackwall dock and take a steam- 
boat, and in half an hour by railroad or an hour 
by boat, are in the heart of London. 

Broadway, blocked by traflic and omnibusses, 
is a sight — here are fifty Broadways! You know 
how small Boston seems after you have spent 





some time in New York. We rode around, and 
through and across London, by steam, by omni- 
bus, by boat; we walked miles upon miles, and 
the city continually grew and extended itself to 
our imaginations. We looked down upon it from 
St. Paul’s and from Primrose hill; and by de- 
grees became able to comprehend its extent ; and 
now New York and Brooklyn are to London, 
what Boston is to them. It impressed me more 
than I expected — my reminiscences of a former 
visit had left my imagination below the reality. 
Huge as it is, London has not reached her full 
growth. The architect and builder are adding 
street and square and terrace to street, square 
and terrace. Places that, eight years ago, I re- 
member as open fields with cows and sheep, are 
filled with dwellings. Two great enterprises al- 
ready begun in 1851 — the clearing away of the 
filthy, miserable quarter near Westminster Abbey, 
and asimilar operation in the heart of the old 
city — seem to have come to astill-stand. But 
around the city the growth is marvellous. 

But what is all this for a “paper of Art and 
Literature?” One day—pity but one — we 
intended to make it two or three — we spent at 
Sydenham. There are no words that can be 
used to describe it. Are you interested in any 
science or art—go there and study. No, it is 
useless to endeavor to speak of any particular 
attractions, — architectural, sculptural, archeo- 
logical, historical, botanical, zoological, — and the 
whole list of —cals and —logicals. I should like, 
however, to move that room from the Alhambra 
to America— or, would I not, on the whole, 
choose that Pompeiian house ? Either would do. 
There was music from an orchestra, and also 
upon the organ. The orchestra music was of the 
lightest character ; the organist gave the follow- 
ing programme : ' 

Coronation Anthem; Handel. 

“In native worth”; Haydn. 

March from “ Eli” ; Costa. 

Selections from “ Freyschiitz’’; Weber. 


Airs Extempore. 
Wedding March; Mendelssohn. 


A fine performance — organ large, but not strik- 
ingly fine. 

To the National Gallery, two days, where, in 
spite of Ruskin, I enjoyed Claude, and where I 
felt the greatness of Turner in certain of his 
works. I lingered long in the Turner collection ; 
in some of the rooms, not because the pictures 
gave me pleasure, but to see if I could find out 
their great excellence. Those last pictures, with 
their dim outlines, but gorgeous dashes of color, 
affected me precisely like the “music of the fu- 
ture.” I neither believe in mere orchestral 
effects, where no theme can be followed, nor in 
dazzling colors, where the draughtsman’s share 
in the work is undistinguishal.]». What beautiful 
pictures are some of those by Gainsborough ! 

Of course Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s 
were points of special pilgrimage. Two or three 
times, daily, regular service is performed, and in 
both temples we heard it several times. On the 
first and second hearing, naturally enough, we 





felt more its novelty than its legitimate end; not 
more so, however, than the novelty of the ordi- 
nary Episcopal service, when, years ago, I first 
heard it. 

Imagine yourself in the Abbey. You have 
been walking round and seeking those monu- 
ments and tablets, which for the American or the 
music-lover have peculiar interest. High up on 
the wall of the northern aisle you found a female 
figure in a mourning posture, and read: “ The 
Province of Massachusetts Bay, in New England, 
by an order of the Great and General Court, 
bearing date February 1, 1759, caused this monu- 
ment to be erected to the memory of George, 
Lord Viscount Howe,” &c., and your thoughts 
went back to the “ Old French War,” and the 
march to Ticonderoga. 

Another monument, a sarcophagus, with small 
figures in alto relievo, representing a flag of truce 
presenting a letter to Washington, carried your 
thoughts to the gloomy days of Arnold’s treason, 
for this isto the memory of André ; and you could 
not but contrast this care for the English spy’s 
fame, with the neglect with which the memory of 
that young and far nobler martyr, Nathan Hale, 
has been treated on our side. 

Sir Cloudesly de Shovel, in full flowing wig, 
and dressed like a beau of Queen Anne’s time, 
recalled the Spectator’s sharp criticism, and you 
lived over again the hours devoted to Addison in 
your younger years. On the opposite side of the 
building you have lingered a few minutes by the 
monuments and tablets of Dr. John Blow, the 
old organist, (and hummed over the Gloria Patri, 
a canon in four parts, sculptured there) ; of Dr. 
Croft, so many of whose hymn tunes and anthems 
you have sung at home; of Dr. Burney, whose 
History had so often made you weary and left you 
unsatisfied ; and of that famous man in his day, 
ot whom you read on yonder column : 

“ Here lies Henry Purcell, who left this life, 
and is gone to that blessed place, where only his 
harmony can be exceeded.” 

You have lingered before the reclining figure of 
Sir Isaac Newton, and the thin face, worn with 
thought, the strong and expressive head, have 
made you feel in the presence of a god-like intel- 
lectual power. You have glanced at the long 
array of monuments, statues, effigies, and tablets, 
to jurists, naval and military commanders, cour- 
tiers, men and women of mark and of no mark, 
erected here from every conceivable motive — 
have gone through the chapels where so many of 
England’s sovereigns lie, Henry III., Henry V., 
(his sword, shield, and saddle, those of Agincourt, 
the guide tells you), Edward I. and III., Queen 
Phillippa—and you remember the story of the 
six citizens of Calais— Richard II, Henry VII. 
—the Richmond of Richard III — Elizabeth, and 
and her victim, Mary of Scotland, and so on, to 
the number of thirteen — and are again lingering 
in that divine spot of earth’s surface, the Poets’ 
Corner. “Oh rare Ben Jonson,” there he is in 
marble high up the wall, and that is the only in- 

cription. There is the pale, intellectual, but 









































sadly touching face of John Milton. Chaucer 
and Spenser are here commemorated ; farther up 
the transept, Dryden’s bust stands out most con- 
spicuously. The poets’ corner is divided by a 
wall ; those [have mentioned you see as you enter 
the door; on the other side the wall, lighted by the 
huge stained window, are Shakspeare, with that 
passage from the ‘Tempest, 
** The cloud capped towers, the gorgeous palaces,” &c. ; 


Handel, 
“T know that my Redeemer liveth; ” 
Gay, 
‘* Life is a jest, and all things show it, 

I thought so once, but now I know it ;”” 
Goldsmith, over the door, with along Latin in- 
scription; Addison, Campbell, Southey, Rowe, 
and many, many more. 

And now one of the Vergers, in long black 
gown, comes to you and says that the hour of 
service is near, during which visitors — and 
rightly, too—are not allowed to be rambling 
about the edifice. If we wish to stop during the 
service we can find seats anywhere. 

That part of the floor at the intersection of the 
nave and transepts is railed off with iron gates, 
and fitted up, as are also portions of the transepts, 
with seats; running down some fifty into the 
nave, on each side, are the stalls for a choir of 
priests, beyond which is a massive gothic screen 
across the nave, on either side of which rises the 
organ. We take seats within the railing and, 
while waiting for the service to begin, our eyes 
wander round the glorious old edifice, now resting 
upon the fine stained window, now peering up 
into the lofty vaultings, now turning down the 
long vista of the nave, or up toward the ancient 
chancel. We feel that Milton needed but to 
come here from Scotland yard, to find that “dim 
religious light” of which he speaks, for we too 
feel its influence; and altogether, we are in that 
frame of mind, that peculiar state of feeling, 
when We are most open to the poetic phase of the 
religious sentiment, if nothing deeper and better. 
Now through the passage under the screen and 
organ comes the choir, which is to intone and 
chant the service, its members, men and boys, 
dressed in white surplices. They come reverently 
in, dividing into two lines, one turning to the 
right, the other to the left, six boys taking their 
places on each side in front, and the men, tenors 
and basses, six or eight in number, stepping into 
the stalls behind them. A moment all bow them- 
selves and cover their faces; the service books 
are opened, and a man’s voice intones, that is, 
reads distinctly and clearly to a certain pitch, the 
opening sentences of the usual Episcopal service. 
It is not loud, yet every syllable is distinctly 
heard, and this recalls to your mind that principle 
of acoustics, which you learned years ago in 
“ Pierce on Sound,” that a musical tone penetrates 
much farther than a mere noise, though the latter 
be far the louder; thus you are led by the sim- 
plest induction to see how the intoning of the 
religious service, as it exists to this day in the 
Catholic church and in the Episcopal Cathedral, 
arose from the necessity of the case; a beautiful 
but simple means of overcoming the difficulty of 
a single voice making itself audible, through a 
long service, in the vast spaces of a cathedral, 
especially upon festivals, when the worshippers 
should be numbered by thousands. Here, or in St. 
Paul’s, you feel how appropriate, how indispensa- 
ble, is this form of worship, and, by contrast, how 








unnecessary, almost ridiculous, to introduce it 
in small parish churches, where words spoken in 
ordinary tones are distinctly heard in every part. 

The order of daily service in the English and 
American Episcopal churches differs in nothing 
material —ours is a little shortened —and the 
performance of the service here in the Abbey 
differs in nothing from ours save that everything, 
— prayer, praise, psalms, responses, — except the 
lessons of the day, which are read, — are either 
intoned or chanted. 

There is no musical display, whatever — no 
opening for any —except inthe Te Deum, Gloria 
Patri, and the Anthem. After a few hearings, 
you begin to feel the limitations under which the 
English composers have written their services. 
Long passages of monotone, unassisted by the 
organ, broken here and there by chord responses, 
where chords may be used, form the greater part 
of the service; and, so far, are the only musical 
resources at their command. All this must be 
treated in the simplest manner; any attempt at 
musical effect, as such, is out of place. Changes 
of key, within a limited range, are allowable and 
necessary, and the art of the composer can only 
be shown in so using them as to add to the solem- 
nity and dignity of the noble old English text of 
the service. More of musical effect may be 
sought in the chants, but here, as we all know, 
there is but little scope for the composer, and in 
one of these regular services they must be writ- 
ten to suit and correspond with the rest. When 
the choir and organ burst into the Te Deum, then 
for a moment the composer is freed in great 
measure from his trammels; but not until after 
the second lesson, near the close of the service, 
has he an opportunity to avail himself of the full 
resources of his art and science, in so far as this 
is possible with the organ and a choir in which 
boys sing the treble and alto. 

There is a pause in the service. The auditor, 
who has attentively followed it thus far, needs 
something to vary its uniform course, and at this 
point, those who prepared the ritual have wisely 
introduced the Anthem. 

One of the choir rises in his place and an- 
nounces: “ The anthem for the day is found in the 
book of Job, the 28th chapter, and 20th verse, 
‘Whence cometh Wisdom?’” or wherever it 
may be. 

The chanting did not strike us as good — there 

yas too little care taken to chant together — but 
the singing of the anthems was, in every case, 
fine, and seldom have we — myself and “ John,” 
a young organist — more thoroughly enjoyed 
pieces of sacred music than those thus heard. 
After the anthem, a few collects, intoned as before, 
and the responsive Amen in chords, close the ser- 
vice. 

To me there is something very solemn, touch- 
ing and appropriate in this English cathedral 
music, or rather, service, thus heard, and should 
the time ever come that the Episcopalians of 
Boston be moved to erect a church of really no- 
ble dimensions, then and there I should hope to 
find it again. 

We had another and unexpected musical en- 
joyment ; one, too, in very great contrast to that 
of which I have been writing. The following 
notice caught my eye in one of the penny pa- 
pers : 

T. GEORGE'S CATHEDRAL, SOUTHWARK. NEXT 


K SUNDAY (the 15th inst.), being the Festival of the As- 
sumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, there will be SOLEMN 
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PONTIFICAL MASS, at eleven o’clock, A.M Music—Ium- 
mel’s Mass in E flat, and Lutz’s “‘ Tota pulchra,” with full 
orchestral accompaniment. 

To tell how we “ next Sunday ” went up to the 
city, crossed over to Southwark, and were misdi- 
rected, over and over again, by policemen and 
others, who seemed utterly in ignorance of the 
existence of St. George’s Cathedral, and how we 
heated ourselves to boiling point, and were cooled 
by a shower, but did, finally, from the doorkeeper 
of another Catholic church, get a direction which 
finally brought us to the place in season for the 
service —to tell all this would be a waste of 
time. 

We did not expect much, as the organ loft 
filled with choir and orchestra, and we saw that 
the trebles and altos were boys. We were the 
more pleased, therefore, at hearing Hummel’s fine 
mass really finely given, and when the preacher 
announced that on Thursday the funeral services 
of somebody or other would be held in that 
house, and Mozart’s Requiem sung, the first 
thought was, I hope the Athena will not get off 
until Friday ! 

Happily she did not, and on Thursday we were 
early at the church. Ihave heard the Requiem 
under a variety of circumstances, as a concert- 
piece by hundreds of singers, and by small socie- 
ties; as a mere mass for an individual, who 
had died far away; and now at last as a part 
of the funeral services, with the coffin in front of 
the high altar, surrounded with candles, orna- 
mented with crucifixes, and black trimmings and 
drapery hanging about the chancel. The forms 
of the church have long since lost all novelty for 
me, and I find no difficulty — nay, I involuntarily 
for the time being, fall into a mood sympathetic 
with those about me. Hence I sat not as a criti- 
sal auditor, as did a large number of others who 
were there with their copies of the Requiem, 
(Novello’s edition) —some of whom quite of- 
fended even me by their careless demeanor — 
but felt sobered and in a fit frame of mind to let 
Mozart speak his repentance, sorrow and awful 
conception of the judgment, right from his heart 
to mine. 

It is one thing to hear this music in our Music 
Hall, with great Italian singers and songstresses, 
and with the Handel and Haydn Society for a 
chorus; it is a very different thing to hear it as a 
part of the church ritual. It was useless to resist 
it. “John” soon had his face hid, and so was 
mine before half a dozen stanzas of the Dies Irae 
were finished. Neither could laugh at the other 
for his red eyes. 

And yet the choir was not large, the orchestra 
not large, and there were no women singers. 
But the bass soloist sang well, the tenor very 
well — he had a really fine voice, with something 
in it, however, that spoke of Germany — the or- 
chestra played beautifully —and as to that boy 
who sang the soprano solos, he was wonderful ! 
Do you remember my writing from Breslau about 
a boy there, whom I actually took for a fine fe- 
male singer, until I stood where I could see him 
the Sunday after? It is not easy to compare 
singers heard at long intervals— so much depends 
upon the mood you are in, upon the music they 
sing, upon your position in regard to them, upon 
the acoustic qualities of the building, and the like : 
but I made up my mind that of all the number- 
less boys I have heard, in choirs famous, too, the 
world over, the Dom choirs in Berlin and Dres- 
den, cathedral choirs in London and other places, 
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all included — this stripling is at the head. True 
as the needle to the pole, voice full, clear, and 
strong, flexible to an uncommon degree, he stood 
there singing, easy as if it cost him no effort; 


and withal, breathing through every tone was 
that innocent effect, which always characterizes 
the voices of children when they sing. Thus 
sung I had never heard the Requiem, and an in- 
describable and touching charm was lent to it. 


| 
| ‘That wasa pleasant visit which we made to 
the establishment of Novertio. One of the 
gentlemen took us through it. It has nothing 
pretentious and striking in appearance ; on the 


contrary, the building is in a modest street and 
makes a most unassuming show. It was curious 
to see how, as from a small beginning, the busi- 
ness had gone on extending itself in all directions ; 
keeping pace with it, room had been added to 
room, until at length the small court back of the 
But 


below, what a mass of music and what a mass of 





original shop had been roofed in with glass. 


plates!) And what music! how cheap! espe- 
cially for England. From one of the piles of 
music the gentleman handed me a small, thin oc- 
tave; it was the entire music to some great con- 
cert, I forget now what. “ We sent 2,000 copies 
thither,” said he, “and sold them all; we should 
have sold more if they could have been sent on 
in season.” The printing is done in another 
building across the street. The office is not so 
extended as I expected — but that is no matter, 
so long as it can keep pace with the demands of 
the office of publication. Publishers have long 
been represented by disappointed authors as liv- 
ing upon other men’s brains. Be this as it may, 
the great English public that loves solid and noble 


vocal music, has abundant reason to rise up and 
call the Novellos blessed. 


|| One very pleasant hour I spent with Mrs. 


KinkeL, whose beautiful story, “ Musical Ortho- 


{| doxy,” lately appeared in the Journal of Music. 


The professor, her husband, is as ever, busy with 
literature and Art. He has recently published a 


play in Germany, “ Nimrod,” which, from what I 


portance ; and had nearly ready a monograph 
upon the original “ Mausoleum,” which is among 
the discoveries of Layard. Mrs. Kinkel is busy 
as ever with music, and sunshine, full and free, 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| hear of it, must be a work of a good deal of im- 
| 

| 

| 

| 


has succeeded the dark days of 1849-51, when 
he sat in prison, wasting his splendid talents in 
spinning wool, and she was moving heaven and 
earth for his release, and “ went mourning all the 
day long.” Carl Schurz, to whom Kinkel was 
finally indebted for his escape from a confine- 
ment, which would soon have killed him, was re- 
publican candidate for the office of Lieutenant 
Governor of Wisconsin last year — pray Heaven 
that he be yet elected ! 

That the Prussian Government has not yet 
forgotten the professor, has been ludicrously 
shown quite recently. An English lady in May 
wished to take her two daughters to Germany, 
and invited one of Kinkel’s children, a sweet 
little girl of thirteen years, to accompany her. 
A passport must be procured. But the Kinkels 
are not British subjects. Application was there- 
fore made to the Prussian Embassy and refused ! 
Mrs. Kinkel must send to Bonn— her native 
place. The English lady was willing to wait. 
The letter went to the burgomaster of Bonn. 
He could not grant it, he wrote, she must apply 





to the court. Application was then made to the 
He referred her to the provin- 
Application was 


principal judge. 
cial government at Cologne. 
made there, and she was told she must apply to 
the Minister at Berlin. So a letter was dispatched 
to Berlin, and, at length, from head-quarters, 
came in few words, a refusal. It was not directly 
stated that alittle girl of thirteen years would 
endanger the existence of the Prussian monarchy 
— that is left to be inferred! 
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Palestrina. 
(Concluded from last week.) 

The compass of a mere sketch forbids mention 
of all the works produced by Palestrina from this 
period. The number of his compositions, among 
which there is not one that is mediocre or thrown 
off in haste, is astonishing, particularly when we 
consider that they all belong to the highest order 
of music, to the polyphonic style. The Abbate 
Baini, Palestrina’s most industrious biographer, 
names the following: 9 Books of Motets, for 4, 
5, 6, 7, and 8 voices; 15 Books of Masses; 4 
Books of Madrigals; Several Books of Lamenta- 
tions, Hymns, and Offertories, of which about 
one-third are still unprinted, in the possession of 
the Vatican library. 

On the second of February, 1594, Palestrina 
died of an internal inflammation, and was buried 
at St. Peter’s in the Vatican, before the altar of 
the apostles Simon and Jude. On his tomb 
stood the inscription : 

JoOANNES Petrus ALoysius PRENESTINUS, 
Musicm PrIncers. 

Like most of the composers of his time, Pales- 
trina has written chiefly for the church. His 
compositions are exclusively vocal, always in not 
less than four and not more than eight parts. 
His Missa Pape Marcelli is for six voices; his 
Stabat Mater, for eight. The best way of per- 


forming these works is, with at least four voices 


on apart. The singers must avoid all overdoing 
of light and shade, ppp’s, ff’s, stringendo, ritar- 
dando, &c., as well as tremulousness of voice. 
Purity of intonation, distinctness in the coming 
in of voices, and a moderate play between piano 
and forte are sufficient for the rendering of these 
works with their fullest effect. All affected pa- 
thos, all prominence of single voices, are opposed 
to a right understanding of Palestrina’s music. 
All assistance or support from any instrument 
(unless perhaps at the rehearsals) robs this music 
of its effect. Knowledge of respiration is indis- 
pensable. I would also advise the director to 
explain the meaning of the words beforehand to 
those who do not understand the Latin and Ital- 
ian languages. 

In the analysis of Palestrina’s works, one must 
always keep in view two points that characterize 
this whole style; these are; 1. Depth and sin- 
cerity of feeling. 2. The reproduction of the 
same in tones. 

In this way we recognize at once, wherein and 
wherefore Palestrina’s music became the founder 
of anera. The industrious Netherlanders, those 
pioneers of modern musical art, were the first 
who rightly classified the intervals, practically, if 
not theoretically. They had long since recog- 
nized and made their own what was essential in 
the contrapuntal art. From Wilhelm Dufay to 
Arcadelt (1560), that is to say for a century and 
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a half, they stand there as furtherers and in- 
creasers of the technical part of the art of com- 
position. Spiritual comprehension of the text, 
truth in its re-birth in music, were to them as yet 
unknown. They were the robust ploughers of the 
field which he of Preeneste was to fructify. On 
the first appearance of Palestrina they cease to 
form a school and become merged in the great 
Roman school of which he is the founder.* With 
him, for the first time, counterpoint becomes the 
willing servant of higher ideas ; he is the first to 
mistrust the rule, when it places itself between 
him and the idea. The old church tone system, 
by which centuries were deluded, scarcely resists 
the impulse of his genius in the Stabat. This 
system, in which the Netherlanders built their 
neat cells, the breath of his spirit consigns already 
to decay. He is the last and highest step of pure 
vocal music; after him the art turns to instru- 
ments, which it fashions to the support and 
strengthening of songs. But the relation of Pal- 
estrina’s music, as its first protectress, to the rise 
of dramatic music, belongs rather to the yet to 
be written history of this latter. Palestrina’s 
mission was: to give importance to the individual 
mode of feeling of the composer, to esthetic com- 
prehension of the text, and perhaps also to melo- 
dy in its special conditions. Thereby he paved 
the way for the Opera, that most complete of all 
Art manifestations, and with it, for modern music. 

May these lines contribute to a more general 
recognition of the pure greatness of the great 
Roman, and to a more frequent performance of 
his noble works! DPALEstTrinA, BAcn, and 
BEETHOVEN are the members of a strong chain 
that extends through centuries. Only one who 
knows them all, can have a clear idea of their 
collective influence upon Art, or a clear idea of 
Art itself. From the study of Palestrina even 
the friends and “ musicians of the Future ” might 
learn, perhaps, some patience for their long jour- 
ney. Juuivs Eicubere. 

New York, Sept., 1858. 

* Orlando Lassus, the Flemish contemporary of Palestrina, 
a creator in his way, cannot be regarded as the founder of a 


school, although his influence on the German school of organ- 
ists can easily be shown. 





N. Y. Philharmonic Society. 
[From the 16th Annual Report. ] 


Notwithstanding the disastrous consequences of 
the commercial crisis, which occurred just at the 
beginning of the season, and in view also of the 
excellent concerts which were given by the 
manager of the Academy, under the name of 
“ Philharmonic Concerts,” during last winter, we 
have, under the circumstances, met with great 
and unexpected success, for both the rehearsals 
and the concerts of the Society were fully attend- 
ed—a fact which proves that the general interest 
felt in our institution, on the part of the subscri- 
bing, associate, and professional members is more 
deeply rooted than has been supposed by many, 
and cannot as easily be undermined as may have 
been hoped by some. Our orchestra has been 
steadily increased from season to season, so that 
now we count from eighty to ninety performing 
members; while at the first concert of the society, 
on December 7, 1842, at the Apollo Saloon, oly 
fifty performers constituted the orchestra. In 
point of ability, we are happy to state that nearly 
all the most prominent resident instrumentalists 
form now a part of the society, thereby insuring 
the production of orchestral effects which no other 
institution of the city or in the whole United 
States affords. The principal feature of our 
concerts, the performance of symphonies and 
overtures by the orchestra, has been faithfully 
carried out, as will be seen by a reference to the 
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programmes of the season. We have performed 
standard works of the Old Masters, as well as 
those of more modern date, and among the names 
of the composers will be found those of Beetho- 
ven, Weber, Spohr, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Hiller, Richard Wagner, Lindpaintner, Nicolai, 
&e., &c. In regard to the solo performers, we 
have endeavored to obtain the best talent availa- 
ble, both vocal and instrumental; but it must be 
borne in mind that we labor in this respect under 
great disadvantages, from the well-known fact 
that celebrated artists, who pass the winter in our 
city, invariably come here under a_ previous 
engagement with some operatic manager, by 
which they are debarred from 03 ge at any 
other than the manager’s own public performan- 
ces. For instance, during the last season the 
services of Messrs. Vieuxtemps, Thalberg, and 
Formes were promised, but could never be 
obtained when an opportunity for making good 
the promise presented itself. It is the intention of 
the Board of Directors not to spare any efforts 
during the coming season, to fill out the pro- 
grammes with as interesting vocal’ and instrumen- 
tal soios and concerted pieces as it may be possible 
for them to procure. 

The number of subscribing members during the 
past season were 1490, who are classified as 
follows; 1254 associate members, 24 subscribers, 
and 212 professional members—a higher number 
than at any previous season, with the exception of 
the last but one. The dividend declared this 
year is $80 for each performing member, a 
remuneration not very considerable for attend- 
ance at four concerts, sixteen public, and eight 
private rehearsals, and eight business meetings. 

For some time past, a wish has been expressed 
by many members that the society might give 
more than four concerts; in accordance with 
which the Board of Directors, ever desirous to 
please the patrons of the society, have concluded, 
with the consent of the actual members, to give 
during the coming season flve instead of four 
concerts, with the usual number of rehearsals, 
without increasing the price of subscription. At 
the same time, it has been found necessary to pass 
a regulation to the effect, that henceforth all sub- 
scriptions must be paid in advance. 

A matter of the greatest importance—the 
selection of a suitable hall for our performances 
during the coming season—is unhappily at the 
present moment not yet settled, but due notice 
will be given as soon as an arrangement shall 
have been completed. The lessee of the Academy 
having declared, that on no account will he 
allow the Philharmouie Society again to occupy 
the said building, for reasons which the reader 
must deduce for himself, as they are not known to 
us—our choice remains between Cooper's Insti- 
tute, Burton’s or Niblo’s Theatre, ad the City 
Assembly Rooms, one of which places will 
probably be selected until a regular Music Hall, 
so much needed in our city, shall have been built. 

Ata meeting of the actual members, held April 
7, 1858, it was decided, in view of the constantly 
increasing labors of the Board of Directors, and 
in consideration of the much wider sphere of 
action of our association at the present time, to 
augment the board by adding four members to 
the present number of seven. The different 
officers will remain the same as heretofore, but 
instead of two Assistant Directors there will be 
six. 

Finally, we should not leave unnoticed a fact 
which must fill with pride and satisfaction every 
one that feels an interest in the success of our 
society, as an institution to promote the cause 
of art, to create an intelligent appreciation of 
and diffuse a refined taste for the higher class 
of music among the people at large. We refer 
to the establishment of a Philharmonic Society, 
during the last year, in our neighboring city 
of Brooklyn, which undoubtedly owed its origin 
to the mother institution of New York, and 
which has our very best wishes. Similar socie- 
ties have sprang up in many of our western cities, 
and have been established after the model, and 
with the tendencies of our own Philharmonic 
Society, All success to them! and may we not 
be found wanting in setting them the example, 








for many years to come, of a high-toned, truly 
artistical institution, ever progressing in the right 
direction. 





“William Tell” in New York. 


(From the Courier & Enquirer.) 


Rossini’s masterpiece, Guilaume Tell, was per- 
formed last evening at the Academy in presence 
of alarge and brilliant audience. The experience 
of this opera has been a singular one _ So little 
satisfied was the great composer with its first 
reception in Paris, that he cast aside his pen in 
dudgeon, and resisted all inducements to produce 
another work. Thus he who was the champion of 
Italian Opera against the formidable rivalry of 
Weber, whose genius had raised that of modern 
Germany so high, retired from the field before he 
had attained his 40th year, when his invention 
was ripest and his fame in itsmeridian. For more 
than twenty years Rossini, the most favored son 
of Italy, the “ land of song,” has stood aloof from 
music, and though not ceasing to live has ceased 
to write, leaving that task to others less gifted 
than himself. When Guillaume Tell first appear- 
ed in Paris, it straightway seized upon the 
admiration of musicians: but did not take well 
with the public at large. A success d’estime was 
all that was accorded to it. From the very first 
institution of the Royal Italian Opera in London, 
in 1847, the promised production of Rossini’s 
Guilliaume Tell had been anticipated as an event 
of extraordinary interest. Here, it was calcvla- 
ted, would be an opportunity for displaying the 
choral, instrumental, and spectacular resources of 
the new theatre with unrivalled effect. After 
long expectation, it was actually brought out, 
with what success may be inferred when we say it 
was played, we believe, but once. | Nevertheless 
the “ Swan of Pesaro” has no good reason to be 
angry with the world for any failure in late years 
to appreciate his chefd’auvre. No one work of 
any great composer—hardly excepting Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni or Beethoven’s Fidelio—has been 
more lavishly praised by musicians; and while 
the adherents of a style which was not Rossini’s 
have admitted that in Guillaume Tell he had sur- 
passed the majority of their favorite models, the 
patriotie and exclusive worshippers of Italian 
music hailed it as a triumph of their countryman 
and hero—whereby they indirectly acknowledged 
that their own particular school was not the 
highest. It has been urged that Rossini’s jealousy 
of the growing renown of Meyerbeer, the success 
of whose Robert le Diable followed close upon the 
quasi failure of Guillaume Tell, was a principal 
reason for his quitting Paris and abandoning his 
art. Itis unnecessary to enter into a comparison 
of the respective merits of Guillaume Tell and 
Robert le Diable; but it will readily be granted 
that the vast superiority of Meyerbeer’s libretto 
had a great deal to do with his success, and that 
the dull, and clumsily constructed poem which 
Rossini had managed was no insignificant draw- 
back to his musical effects. Meyerbeer was 
fortunate in having Scribe for a partner. As 
with the play of Schiller, the dramatic interest. of 
the opera of William Tell is centered in the meet- 
ings of the wronged and courageous Swiss. The 
culminating point is at the end of the second act, 
when the oath is taken and the war-cry raised— 
a scene which is described in the music with 
almost unparalleled magnificence. The third and 
fourth acts are anti-climacteric ; and the incidents 
of the shooting of the apple and the escape of Tell, 
with the after conduct of Gesler, add nothing to 
the interest, and come too late to be of any use. 
This matter of the structure of the libretto has 
more to do with its popularity than is commonly 
imagined. Mozart himself complained of the 
difficulty of getting an effective poem, and writing 
to his father from Paris said, “ The poem is here 
the sole thing which of necessity mnst be good, 
since the public do not understand music.” The 
chief attraction of the early part of the Opera 
was Steffani. In the part of Arnoldo he sustained 
himself admirably in the well-known duet of the 
first act with Tell and in the recitative il mio 
giuro that precedes it. Nor was he mnch defi- 
cient in the é@io of the second act, the best 








concerted piece of the Opera. But at the 
conclusion of the third act it was announced that 
by reason of indisposition he would be unable to 
appear in the next act which is the final one, and 
in which oecurs the piece de resistance in which 
so many singers have failed, the Ut de Poitrine 
{the C in alt] in the grand air Suivez moi, where 
Arnoldo incites his countrymen to advance to the 
liberation of Tell and the destruction of the 
tyrant Gesler. We were sorry not to see the 
range of Steffani’s admirable voice tested in the 
trying passages of this final act. Through the in- 
disposition of Signor Steffani no part of the last 
act was given save that portion of the third scene 
in which Tell is saved and Gesler shot. Signor 
Gassier entered fully into the character of Tell 
and the spirit of Rossini’s music. He was in fine 
voice and gave every satisfaction. The part of 
his son Jemmy was nicely played by Mademoi- 
selle Siedenburg, who besides showed herself 
quite at home in the concerted music—a matter 
of no little consequence. Her vocalization was 
flexible even and agreeable; and she produced 
a decidedly favorable impression. Signora Bertuc- 
ca Maretzek sustained the inherently feeble 
part of Mathilde as creditably as circumstances 
admitted. The picturesque and splendid finale 
tothe second act produced its accustomed effect ; 
and the chorus of the inhabitants of Uri: 
Guglielmo sol per te, was well executed and 
accompanied. The ballet by the Ronzani troupe 
was uncommonly good, but might have been 
advantageously curtailed. No operatic repre- 
sentation among us ought to be protracted at 
the very farthest beyond three hours. The 
melodies of the ballet charmed the whole house. 





The Bobolink. 


[From “ The Birds of the Garden and Orchard,” a very in- 
teresting article in the October number of the At/antic Monthly.]} 


There is no singing-bird in New England that en- 
joys the notoriety of the Bobolink (Jclerus agripennts). 
He is like a rare wit in our social or political circles. 
Everybody is talking about him and quoting his re- 
marks, and all are delighted with his company. He 
is not without great merits as a songster ; but he is 
well known and admired, because he is showy, noisy, 
and flippant, and sings only in the open field, and 
frequently while poised on the wing, so that every- 
body who hears him can see him, and know who is 
the author of the strains that afford him so much de- 
light. He sings also at broad noonday, when every- 
body is out, and is seldom heard before sunrise, 
while other birds are pouring forth their souls in a 
united concert of praise. He waits until the sun is 
up, and when most of the early performers have be- 
come silent, as if determined to secure a good audi- 
ence before exhibiting his powers. 

The Bobolink, or Conquedle, has unquestionably 
great talents as a musician. In the grand concert of 
Nature it is he who performs the recitative parts, 
which he delivers with the utmost fluency and rapidi- 
ty; and one must be a careful listener, not to lose 
many of his words. He is plainly the merriest of all 
the feathered creation, almost continually in motion, 
and singing upon the wing, apparently in the great- 
est ecstacy of joy. 

There is not a plaintive strain in his whole per- 
formance. Every sound is as merry as the laugh of 
a young child ; and one cannot listen to him without 
faneying that he is indulging in some jocose raillery 
of his companions. If we suppose him to be making 
love, we cannot look upon him as very deeply enam- 
ored, but rather as highly delighted with his spouse, 
and overflowing with rapturous admiration. The 
object of his love is a neatly formed bird, with a mild 
expression of countenance, a modest and amiable de- 
portment, and arrayed in the plainest apparel. It is 
evident that she does not pride herself upon the splen- 
dor of her costume, but rather on its neatness, and on 
her own feminine graces. She must be entirely with- 
out vanity, unless we suppose that it is gratified by 
observing the pomp and display which are made by 
her partner, and by listening to his delightful elo- 
quence of song: for if we regard him as an orator, it 
must be allowed that he is unsurpassed in fluency 
and rapidity of utterance ; and if we regard him only 
as a musician, he is unrivalled in brilliancy of execu- 
tion. 

Vain are all attempts, on the part of other birds, 
to imitate his truly original style. The Mocking- 
bird gives up the attempt in despair, and refuses to 
sing at all when confined near one in a cage. I 
cannot look upon him as ever in a@ very serious 
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humor. He seems to be a lively, jocular little fellow, 
who is always jesting and bantering, and when half a 
dozen different individuals are sporting about in the 
same orchard, I often imagine that they might repre- 
sent the persons dramatized in some comic opera. 
These birds never remain stationary upon the bough 
of a tree, singing apparently for their own solitary 
amusement ; but they are ever in company, and pas- 
sing to and fro, often commencing their song upon 
the extreme end of the bough of an apple-tree, then 
suddenly taking flight, and singing the principal part 
while balancing themselves on the wing. The mer- 
riest part of the day with these birds is the later after- 
noon, during the hour preceding dewfall, and before 
the Robins and Thrushes commence their evening 
hymn. Then, assembled in company, it would seem 
as if they were practising a cotillon upon the wing, 
each one singing to his own movements, as he sallies 
forth and returns,—and nothing can exceed their ap- 
parent merriment. 

The Bobolink usually commences his warbling 
just after sunrise, when the Robin, having sung from 
the earliest dawn, brings. his performance to a close. 
Nature seems to have provided that the serious parts 
of her musical entertainment in the morning shall 
first be heard, and that the lively and comic strains 
shall follow them. In the evening this order is re- 
versed ; and after the comedy is concluded, Nature 
lulls us to meditation and repose by the mellow notes 
of the little Vesper-bird, and the pensive and still 
more melodious strains of the solitary Thrushes. 

In pleasant, sunshiny weather, the Bobolink sel- 
dom flies without singing, often hovering on the wing 
over the place where his mate is sitting upon her 
ground-built nest, and pouring forth his notes with 
great loudness and fluency. The Bobolink is one of 
our social birds, one of those species that follow in 
the footsteps of man, and multiply with the progress 
of agriculture. He is not a frequenter of the woods ; 
he seems to have no taste for solitude. He loves the 
orchard and the mowing-field, and many are the nests 
which are exposed by the scythe of the haymaker, if 
the mowing be done early in the season. Previously 
to the settlement of America, these birds must have 
been comparatively rare in the New England States, 
and were probably confined to the open prairies and 
savannas in the northwestern territory. 


THE O’LINCON FAMILY. 


A flock of merry singing-birds were sporting in the 
grove; 
Some were warbling cheerily, and some were making 


ove: 
There were Bobolincon, Wadolincon, Winterseeble, 
Conquedle,— 
A livelier set was never led by tabor, pipe, or fiddle,— 
Crying, “Phew, shew, Wadolincon, see, see, Bobo- 
lincon, 
Down among the tickletops, hiding in the buttercups ! 
I know the saucy chap, I see his shining cap 
Bobbing in the clover there,—see, see, see !” 


Up flies Bobolincon, perching on an apple-tree, 

Startled: by his rival’s song, quickened by his raillery. 

Soon he spies the rogue afloat curvetting in the air, 

And merrily he turns about, and warns him to beware ! 

“Tis you that would a-wooing go, down among the 
rushes O ! 

But wait a week, till flowers are cheery,—wait a week, 
and, ere you marry, 

Be sure of a house wherein to tarry! 

Wadolink, Whiskodink, Tom Denny, wait, wait, 
wait !”” 


Every one’s a funny fellow ; every one’s a little mel- 
low; 

Follow, follow, follow, follow, o’er the hill and in the 
hollow! 

Merrily, merrily, there they hie; now they rise and 
now they fly ; 

They cross and turn, and in and out, and down in the 
middle, and wheel about,— 

With a “Phew, shew, Wadolincon! listen to me, 
Bobolincon !— 

Happy’s the wooing 
speedily doing, 

That’s merry and over with the bloom of the clover ! 

Bobolincon, Wadolincon, Winterseeble, follow, fol- 
low me!” 


that’s speedily doing, that’s 


Oh, what a happy life they lead, over the hill and in 
the mead ! 

How they sing, and how they play! See, they fly 
away, away ! 

Now they gambol o’er the clearing,—off again, and 
then appearing ; 

Poised aloft on quivering wing, now they soar, and 
now they sing :— 

“ We must all be merry and moving; we must all be 
happy and loving ; 





For when the midsummer has come, and the grain 
has ripened its ear, 

The haymakers scatter our young, and we mourn for 
the rest of the year. 

Then Bobolincon, Wadolincon, Winterseeble, haste, 
haste, away!” 





Letter from Aptommas. 
Lonpon, Aug. 31, 1858. 


To the Editor of the N. Y. Musical World. 


The days of my rambling being now about to close, 
I am reminded of the place of destination—the New 
York of pleasant reminiscences. Since I left you, I 
have rusticated and domesticated among friends and 
relatives ; not the most despicable event being that of 
a visit to my native town, in South Wales—Bridgend 
—where I had not been for twenty years. Tt was with 
no small gratification and emotion, I gazed upon the 
spot upon which I went on all fours before I learnt 
to walk. The simple, country-like aspect is disap- 
pearing rapidly before the business-like innovations 
of railway lines and the consequent pouring in of 
strangers, and so much that where the Welsh lan- 
guage, when I was a boy, used to be spoken in the 
streets by the inhabitants, little may now be heard 
but English. 

Did you quote from the Times a notice of a musi- 
cal demonstration at the Sydenham Palace,in August, 
by five thousand children? The music was sacred, 
and it was sung in unison. I never heard anything of 
the kind to surpass it in all my life. The astonishing 
precision with which the intonation was marked, and 
the huge volume of sound produced by so great a 
multitude of voices, together with the imposing ap- 
pearance of the charity children, dressed in costume, 
were indeed calculated to raise any one, musician or 
otherwise, to the highest pitch of enthusiastic delight. 
There must have been, also, fifteen thousand audi- 
tors, which you may suppose could have contributed 
no little to the brilliancy of the occasion. 

I was particularly impressed with the idea of the 
peculiar appropriateness of the voice of boys for so- 
prano parts in sacred music. There is, I think, a 
rich medium to be found in them between the extreme 
voices of male and female adults. This impression 
was considerably strengthened in me by hearing the 
intoned service at St. Paul’s Cathedral, the other 
day. I thought the boy’s voices perfectly heavenly— 
but must add, that their faces were anything but that, 
for they giggled at each other during the whole of the 
performance, as though they were rehearsing for a 
concert! I took the liberty of moralizing a little, 
and came to the philosophical conclusion that that 
method of worship , in which so much importance is 
attached to the mere execution of the music (which 
is but the channel) must savor more or less of inde- 
votion. The very exercise of scrupulously observing 
the inflection of the voice in the service (thought I) 
has a tendency to lead one to disregard the sense, or 
important intention, of the words employed. 

Another thing was forcibly evident to my humble 
stock of common sense, viz., their singing in unison 
being so admirably adapted as a method of rendering 
the sacred words of devotion. The simplicity of re- 
vealed truth seems to me to require a style of music 
bearing the same characteristic traits; and the unity 
of sentiment supposed to exist, suggests the appro- 
priateness of the adoption of the unison. And (with- 
out pretending to say what has not -been already 
respected by others) how exceedingly suitable such a 
style of music is to congregational singing ; to a pro- 
miscuous mass of people, who, however uneducated 
they may be in regard to musical accomplishments, 
can join in a plaintive melody in one part. The neg- 
lect of this (don’t you think ?) must be attributed to the 
practice of limiting the execution of the music to the 
choir, the people meanwhile (as I have often seen 
them) gazing on, as if at a place of entertainment. I 
am reminded of an interesting conversation which took 
place between a young man and achoir musician upon 
the subject. The question was asked, if the inhabi- 
tants of the upper world would be content to transfer 
their vocal exercises to others; or whether they 
would not rather insist upon the privilege of express- 
ing their devotional feelings with their own individual 
voices ? 

I arrived too late in the season for ordinary con- 
certs. I was present at the Sydenham Palace though 
the other day, when Alboni made her last appearance 
She sang “Il Segreto,” “Non piu Mesta,” and a 
ballad or song by Hatton, (composed expressly for 
her,) with her usual exquisite finish. Her remarka- 
bly full, powerful and fascinatingly sweet voice, easily 
filled the spacious portion of the gigantic building 
which had been set apart for the concert. . . With re- 
gard to myself, the blisters with which the tips of my 
fingers are covered bear abundant testimony to the 


manipulations of my hands on the harp strings. Ev- 
ery one is perfectly infatuated with the American 
melodies I play them. The harp makers thrive well 
in their peculiar craft, and therefore I may suppose 
the instrument is really progressing favorably in Eu- 
rope. My brother, Mr. John Thomas, with others, 
is fully occupied with his minstrelish avocations. 
May I be permitted. to say, (though he and I were 
bedfellows in childhood and youth,) that he undoubt- 
edly stands first in his profession in Europe, and I 
conceive it to be owing, not alone to his talent as a 
harpist and musician, but also to his position as a 
gentleman and a generous, kind hearted man. 
Should it happen to afford you any pleasure to 
know how I am occupied, away from my labors in 
New York, it is somewhat variegated ; now in the 
sea, bathing, (after which I may walk four or five 
miles by way of getting up an appetite for breakfast), 
or rolling about on the grass with my three little dar- 
ling children, who regard their opportunity as a jubi- 
lee. Should I not go nutting in the woods, I would 
roceed to the British Museum for the purpose of col- 
ecting materials for the New work, in reading mat- 
ter, which I am about to bring out for the harp. 
I remain as ever, 
Your most sincere friend, 
APTOMMAS. 








Musical Correspondence, 


New York, Oct. 4.— The past week has been 
one of unusual excitement in our operatic circles, for 
the rival impresarii, Strakoscn and MARETZEK, 
have indulged in the liveliest competition. Strakosch 
one evening reduced his prices to 50 cents, and Ma- 
retzek immediately followed his example. There- 
upon did Strakosch resume his old prices, and insert 
in his advertisements a cutting remark about the suc- 
cess of the opera at a theatre where people could see 
and hear —a bit of irony that is calculated to make 
the monstrous human-shaped caryatides of the Acad- 
emy of Music hang down their heads, and blush for 
very shame. 

The chief event of Strakosch’s season have been 
the appearance of Mme. Corson, and the farewell of 
Gazzanica. The former lady has met with a deci- 
ded success, and is already popular. Her. rendition 
of Traviata is much admired, especially by artistic 
people, and Maretzek himself confesses that she is 
superior in this ro/e to Gazzaniga, who has hitherto 
been the best Violetta we have had. Gazzaniga 
made her farewell appearance in Favorita. 

At the Academy of Music “ William Tell” has 
been the chief attraction; but the new tenor, STrer- 
FANI, has of course had “colds,” on one evening 
could not sing at all, and on the other occasions the 
opera was given, was obliged to omit his great air in 
the last act. At the matinée on Saturday (when 
over two thousand ladies were present) he sang very 
well indeed — better than he has hitherto done in this 
opera — but yet did not create any very decided im- 
pression, and, on the whole, is not as good an Arnol- 
do as Bolcioni, a very excellent tenor, who sang here 
a few years ago. Steffani is by no means a finished 
artist, and though his bold striking style may attract 
at first, he does not wear as well as that delightfully- 
voiced, stupid oyster, Brignoli. 

PIccoLomint is, according to all accounts, on the 
ocean now, and will probably arrive here on the 10th 
or 11th inst. The ZZerald almost daily devotes an 
editorial to her advent, and is evidently desirous of 
creating a furore in her favor. She is certainly a be- 
witchingly beautiful creature, and will be popular 
with the mass of opera-goers. 

Mme. de Witnorst will be here soon, and will 
make her debut in J Puritanit, when Junca, the new 
basso, will assist. 

At Burton’s, the new English Opera company, with 
Lucy Escort as prima donna, and Mr. Squires as 
tenor, have appeared in an English version of Trova- 
tore, and with moderate success. 

The news of the safety of our esteemed citizen and 
musician, Mr. THEODORE E1sFELp, (who was sup- 








posed to have been lost on the Austria) has been re- 
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sion here, by whom Mr. Eisfeld was justly held in the 
highest estimation. , 
The Philharmonic and the Harmonic Societies, 
and the Mendelssohn Union, are all busily preparing 
for the winter season, which promises to be the most 
attractive, musically considered, of any we have had 
TROVATOR. 





here. 
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Dwights Sournal of Music. 
BOSTON, OCT. 9, 1858. 
Italian Opera. 
Any one who looked round upon the brilliant 
| auditorium of the Boston Theatre before the cur- 
| tain rose on Tuesday night,—upon the decent, 





well-dressed audience, filling every seat not only 
in parquette and baleony, but up to top-most gal- 
lery and ceiling —upon the general aspect of re- 
finement which so distinguishes an opera from a 
common theatre audience, and the expectant, 
cheerful look of the familiar faces on all sides, 
that smiled as good as new, (and better), it was 
so long since they had been blended in a scene of 
this kind — must have felt that the reaction s¢ 
long waited for had come ; that the dark days of 
at 


=) 


opera and concert managers were over for 
least a while, and that the public are again in the 
mood of seeking new excitement and delight in 
opera and possibly in other kinds of music. 
Surely Mr. Srrakoscn and his company have 


no cause to complain of publics this time. They 
have anchored on good fishing ground. The 


whole multitudinous music-loving or would-be 
music-loving shoal snap en masse at the bait, so 
long withdrawn, as if it would swallow at a meal 
the entire substance of this little opportunity of 
just four operas, even if the viands be not of the 
So far as the public is concerned 


rarest quality. 
Tt was such a 


there has been nothing wanting. 
house-full as the Boston Theatre has scarcely seen 
since the Grisi and Mario enthusiasm was at its 
height. 

The piece the first night was Signor Verdi's 
Traviata, or the play “ Camille” (La Dame aur 
Camelias) done into music — music for the most 
part weak, unnatural, forced and manneristic, even 
for Verdi; betraying a lamentable poverty of in- 
vention ; a feeding as it were upon himself, that is 
upon his own past productions, ringing feeble 
changes, in mere fits and fragments, upon what 
once were happy moments of his fresher inspira- 
tions, until what was in some sense a felicity be- 
comes a haunting soul-less habit. Yet we find it 
more enjoyable than Trovatore, perhaps for the 
very reason that it is an effort of far less pretention. 
Sketchy, trifling almost, as the music is for the 
most part, it lends itself not badly to the subject; 
it has a real human tale to tell (not a plot of un- 
relieved montrosity, like Trovatore), and through 
the tones and movements of good lyric actors it 
contrives to tell it so as to enlist your sympathies. 
Then too it abounds in opportunities for gay and 
festive music, and Verdi's festive ball-room strains 


are generally happy: witness the masquerade in 
the last act of Ernani, alike scene in Rigoletto, 
and something of that kind (we recall it vaguely) 
near the beginning of J Lombardi... Of striking, 
highly wrought ensemble pieces the Traviata only 
offers one, the finale to the second act, in which 
principals and chorus (a chorus not large, but 











ceived with great satisfaction by the mnsical profes- | clear-voiced, true and finely blended) conspired 


to excellent effect on this occasion. 

Madame Coxson, for several years the reigning 
and admired prima donna of the French Italian 
Opera in New Orleans was the Camille, or 7ra- 
viata. Mme. Colson is indeed an artist, both as 
singer and as actress. Song and action seem com- 
pletely one in her. She is unmistakeably French, 
naturally a little awkward in figure and in gait, 
and plain, though attractive and intelligent in 
face. But she has so much animation, so much 
savoir faire, and such a realizing conception of her 
part, that the general impression is one of lady- 
like ease and grace, while her face, always ex- 
pressive, glows with a positive beauty in the 
higher moments. From the playful, cordial gay- 
ety of the first scene, to the moments of awaken- 
ing higher aspiration and remorse in the experi- 
ence of real love ; from the bitterness of renunci- 
ation of that love to the beautiful abandon (re- 
minding us of Truffi) with which she throws her- 
self into the arms of her lover, too late restored, 
in the duet; Parigi, 0 cara, and to the rapturous 
wandering of her senses before she dies, it is alla 
beautiful, consistent, fecling impersonation of the 
part. We liked it the better that the progress 

yas so gradual, that it was so even, that there 
was nothing overdone, that it won upon us stead- 
ily and slowly, instead of carrying us away by 
moments of spasmodic intensity. It was finer as a 
whole than Gazzaniga’s, although the latter rose at 
times to greater heights of passion. As a singer 
Mme. Colson is entirely her superior; she cannot 
indeed be called a great singer, but she is a very 
highly finished, charming and expressive vocalist ; 
a fine artistic charm pervades her whole perform- 
ance. She makes the music expressive, in its 
least phrase and fibre, even in spite of itself. Her 
voice is not a great one or a very rich one; but 
it has a remarkably clear, elastic, penetrating 
quality, that always fel/s ; pungent, but not harsh 
in the higher notes; with musical body in the low 
tones, that are husky in so many fine sopranos: 
very flexible, and leaping through the widest inter- 
vals with perfect ease and certainty. It is a 
bright, French kind of voice, but by no means 
hard nor unexpressive. There is soul in her 
tones. Her execution, whether in simple melody 
or florid vocalization and bravura, is eminently 
artistic, always true, in pitch and in expression, 
always genuine and without trick. Taken musi- 
cally and grammaticSlly Mme. Colson’s Violetta 
was a beautiful artistic whole. Either we were 
mistaken, caught in the rose color mood, or it is a 
kind of excellence that will grow upon a refined 
audience. ; 

Our old friends, BrtGNoxr and AmMopro, were 
warmly welcomed. The handsome tenor comes 
back plump as a fat partridge ; his voice is as 
musical as ever, and passages of his singing were 
extremely beautiful, whereas in others he sang 
sadly out of tune, or relapsed into the old indif- 
ference. Amodio has lost none of his rotundity, 
and looked the “ venerable parent” drolly. His 
baritone is large and generous as ever, and de- 
livered with the same certainty and fervor that 
always made him popular. The chorus was good 
for its small numbers, and the orchestra, embra- 
cing the excellent theatre orchestra entire with 
some additions, was remarkably good. But the 
arrangement of the orchestral parts seemed some- 
times of questionable authenticity, too thin and 
meagre to be Verdi; individual instruments 








standing at such wide intervals apart; at one 
time a single viola, with its quaint little phrase 
continually repeated, attracting the chief atten- 
tion to itself for several minutes. 

Of the second night we have only room to say 
that Lucrecia Borgia also filled the theatre from 
floor to ceiling; that Signor Murcer Junca, 
the basso, is a gigantic, splendid fellow, and gave 
rare weight and majesty to the part of the Duke ; 
that PAropr throughout was more subdued and 
pleasing than we have usually found her. 





Eneuish OperA.—Mr. Cooper’s company, 
before they left, relieved the dreary waste of 
Trovatopera by a passable performance of Doni- 
zetti’s sparkling and genial little comic opera, 
“ The Elixir of Love,” in which the four princi- 


pals sang and acted quite enjoyably. 





Relation of Artists and their Agents to the 
Press. 


Ovr Journal aims on the one hand to stimulate, 
instruct and elevate the public taste for music, 
while on the other hand it offers a portion of its 
columns as an advertising medium to artists, opera 
and concert managers, and others, who seek to 
catch the eye of just that class of persons that are 
supposed to read a musical paper. But it has 
ever been our principle and practice to keep 
these two functions of the journal wholly inde- 
pendent of each other. The tone of our criti- 
cisms must not in any way be governed by our 
advertising patronage. We know neither busi- 
ness nor favor when we write of Art and artists. 
Ile who buys a column of our advertising space, 
buys that, gets that, and is entitled to nothing 
more. If we write a notice of his opera or con- 
cert, we do it for the public, for the Art, and not 
for him. We have to explain this very obvious 
point of editorial morale so often that we are in- 
duced to reprint here what we wrote about it five 
years since, at a time when the whole press was 
excited to discussion of the subject by a charge of 
“bribery, black-mail, Xc.,” in connection with the 
Sontag concerts. 


There should be no such thing as favors in the 
dealing between artists and the press. If we have 
praised a singer in our editorial columns, let the 
singer take it as no favor: we wrote in duty to our 
readers, to the cause of Art, and to our own convict- 
ions or our own need of expression, and not to confer 
or to return a favor. If the singer advertises largely 
with us, or sends us free admissions, we consider it 
no favor, but purely a matter of business. The adver- 
tising money pays for the advertisement, and for nothing 
else, and no amount of money can buy a flattering 
word in the editorial columns. The value of our 
notices, of our opinions, ceases to be worth a copper 
the moment that they are written in the way of per- 
sonal exchange of favors. This is the principle with 
which we started, and so far, God be thanked, we 
have never yet seen cause to swerve from it. It is, to 
be sure, not the most paying principle, but it is sure to 
help us in the long run. 

* ee KK KK KK KH HK KH HK K 

1. There are several ways, or kinds of “ favors,” 
by which musical agents, &e., are apt to fancy that 
they bind an editor to favorable notice. The most 
considerable and most common is by advertising in his 
paper. Newspapers depend upon their “ advertising 
patrons ” for their chief support; even a small week- 
ly journal, like our own, does this to some extent: 
The idea is, then : We bring business to you, therefore 
we expect you to commend customers to us ; we pay 
you so much for advertising our concert, or our new 
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book, therefore you must urge your readers to go to 
the one or buy the other. (At the most, the equal 
return would be that the editor himself should buy the 
ticket or the book, not that he should drum up other 
purchasers.) But is this reasonable? is it right? 
Because you buy of us does it therefore follow that 
we can honestly send people to buy of you? Be- 
cause our wares (our types, our columns) suit your 
purposes, does it follow that what you have to sell 
should suit our readers? By no means. If you ad- 
vertise with us, it is because you think the simple ad- 
vertisement worth to your business more than you 
pay us for it. The guid pro quo for what you pay 
us (viz. our stated, honest price) is the circulation 
which our paper gives your advertisement; that is 
the “ value received,” and you have no right to look 
to us for any more. We have no right to grant you 
any more, when by so doing we might idly or insin- 
cerely bias our readers as to the merit of what you 
advertise. Yet every editor knows how common a 
thing it is for advertisers to expect “a little word or 
two of editorial’ in corroboration of the statements 
of the advertisement, just by way of “ preparing the 
public mind” for the new book or the new prima 
donna. Perhaps the newspapers themselves, at least 
many of them, are to blame as being partly the cre- 
ators of this expectation. It is the rule with many 
papers to notice only the performances or publica- 
tions of those who advertise with them, thus seeming 
to countenance the inference that their editorial no- 
tice is to be taken as a premium upon advertising 
patronage: in which view of course the notice, or 
the general tenor of the successive notices of the ad- 
vertising party, must be favorable. It certainly is a 
pitiful meanness to fake advantage (as many do) of 
an editor’s obliging disposition by making his gra- 
tuitous notice and commendation of you and your 
product save you the expense of an advertisement; 
wheedling or importuning a paper into doing your 
work at its own expense. But even this meanness, 
from which all papers sometimes suffer, is no justi- 
fication of a practice which couples advertising with 
the hope of editorial favor. 


2. Complimentary free tickets. This is another still 
more delicate matter to handle. There is a strange 
ambiguity and indefiniteness about the position in 
which an editor or critic is placed by the receiving 
of a free ticket to a public performance, and still 
more by the a/most universal practice, which has 
caused such accommodations to be expected as a 
matter of course. Indeed so common is the pract- 
ice, that it becomes a slight, almost an insult, to be 
overlooked in the distribution of these courtesies. 
The majority of intelligent and respectable concert- 
givers, and their agents doubtless hold and act upon 
the right theory of the matter, although the theory 
may never have been stated. But there are many 
small and silly enough to withhold the card of invi- 
tation from a paper which does not praise them and 
humor them “to the top of their bent ” in its criti- 
cisms; who so far forget the dignity of their calling 
as to try to palm off their cards on editors as due- 
bills payable in “ puffs ” of them and their perform- 
ances. Contemptible assumption! Of course every 
editor with any self-respect would infinitely rather 
stay at home or pay for his own ticket like his neigh- 
bors ; (probably in most cases he would choose the 
former, ticket or no ticket.) This puny revenge on 
the part of managers for unfavorable criticisms, as 
well as the meanness sometimes shown in the ac- 
commodations for the press at the theatres and con- 
certs, has led some respectable editors to decline such 
“privileges of the press” altogether, and insist on 
paying for their ticket when they care to witness a 
performance. Decidedly we say, let the entire press 
demand to be placed on the same footing with the 
general public in these matters, if the system of free 
or complimentary tickets really does imply an obli- 
gation on the part of the receivers to publish favor- 


, 





able notices, or any notices at all, of all they go to 
see and hear. Better waive the privilege, than have 
any ambiguity about it. If the editor or critic re- 
ceive nothing, then he is not bound; then his rela- 
tion to the artist is a sound, legitimate and honor- 
able one. 


But, we apprehend, experience has settled it to be 
tor the general interest of all concerned, both artists, 
press, and public, that the public reporters or jour- 
nalists, in any or in all spheres whereof it is their 
business to keep the public advised and enlightened, 
should have free, convenient, honorable access to all 
that is publicly going on in such spheres. This, we 
take it, is the true theory and rationale of the free 
ticket system. It is for the interest of artists that edi- 
tors and true connoisseurs, who write about such 
matters, should be at all times free to witness their 
exhibitions, because without the journals it is not pos- 
sible to arrest and hold the public attention to such 
things. It is for the interest of the whole exhibiting 
class collectively and in the long 1un, that this freedom 
of access be extended to the reporting class collectively 
and as a permanent system, and without weighing or 
questioning the benefit in any given instance. In 
other words, the independent, conscientious, and fair- 
minded musical critic views the matter thus: If 
Madame Sontag, or Max Maretzek, or Ole Bull, or 
Gottschalk, sends me a ticket to her or his artistic 
entertainment, it must not bind me in this especial 
case to notice favorably, or at all, unless I shall see 
fit ; but it is sent me to increase the probabilities of my 
so seeing fit, and it pledges me (so far as it goes) 
anew to the whole general cause of Art and of my 
readers’ interest in Art, which I am already pledged 
to serve, by noticing the works and deeds of artists at 
such seasons and in such measure as I shall feel truly 
moved and able. In accepting the ticket I have en- 
tered into no bargain with the sender, either to praise 
him or to speak of him at all. The test of my fideli- 
ty to my own proper function in this case is, the 
readiness and enterprise and fairness with which I 
seize upon and improve true texts of Art. But often 
silence is the truest comment ; and often it is impossi- 
ble amid the pressure of many things to speak of all, 
while I cannot properly discharge my duty to any 
unless I have the chance to know of all. By no 
other theory of the critical office is true criticism pos- 
sible. Now is it, or is it not for the interest of artists 
altogether that there should be true and honest criti- 
cism? If it is (as in the long run who can doubt) 
then it must proceed from those who have every con- 
venience to hear and know about not only such per- 
formances as the hearing binds them to praise, but all 
performances from which knowledge of the Art and 
its standards can be learned. In other words, the 
public only values the criticisms of those well booked 
up. Now will you destroy all criticism, will you in- 
vite none but favoring critics to your concerts, and 
thereby destroy all public confidence in newspaper 
notices of Art, because you, luckless virtuoso, may 
chance to get passed over or to fare hardly in the 
scales of criticism ? 

It is evident therefore that an editor or critic can- 
not enter a concert room in that unbiased state of 
mind which makes a criticism of any worth, if his ad- 
mission there be construed as a pledge to write in 
any given manner or at all; and if it be for the gen- 
eral interest that editors have a free admission, then 
it must be with the fullest understanding that it im- 
plies no pledge in any given instance. The critic’s 
duty is first and foremost to his readers and to Art, 
and then to the artist simply as an artist, and not as 
one who can retain him as an advocate in a pecuniary 
speculation ; that is the business of Madame’s agents 
and not of the editor or critic. We believe this (if 
we have clearly stated our meaning) to be the only 
sound theory and basis of the “complimentary ticket ” 
system. We can conceive of no other understanding 
on which an editor can accept such accommodation 
(as an editor,—of course he is a man too, and a pri- 
vate individual sometimes) and preserve the purity 
of the critical function inviolate. At all events let 
it be one thing or the other; away with all this 
ambiguity ; let the free admission of the press be a 
regular, honorable, unexceptional rule and system, 
or let it be abolished altogether. If it is retained, 
let it be wholly in the light of a facility, a means 
of knowing and of judging, which it is the interest 
and duty of the public in all ways to extend to the 
public reporters. If it cannot be retained in this 
broad and honorable sense, let it be given up, and 
let editors pay like other people, when they want 
to sce and hear. By either of these two systems, 
and by no other, does the relation of the Press to 
public performers become a clear and unequivocal 
one. We cannot doubt, as we have said before, 
that most intelligent and honorable artists and edi- 
tors do practically regard the complimentary ticket 








system in this only sound and reasonable light. It 
is only small and jealous people and pretenders, 
those who really are not artists, who would keep 
criticism at a distance and invite in only those 
whom they can hold committed to admire and 
praise them. 


Musical Chit-Chat. . 

At length we have signs of movement in our mu- 
sical waters. We shall no doubt have a lively season 
rich with interest, both for the lovers of Italian opera, 
of Oratorio, and of the higher kinds of instrumental 
music. Mr. Cari ZERRAHN, our excellent conduc- 
tor, ever ready for good works, will not suffer us to 
languish without refreshing and soul-strengthening 
Symphonies, if any faith and energy on his part can 
prevent it. His subscription papers will be out ina 
few days for a series of Six Orchestral Concerts in 
the Music Hall, to be given at intervals of three 
weeks, so as to allow ot abundant rehearsal. The 
orchestra to consist of about fifty instruments. The 
programmes to be wholly of the highest order and 
within the strict sense of a “‘ Philharmonic ” Concert, 
which undoubtedly will give the most satisfaction 
now that other opportunities of hearing Italian opera 
and lighter music bid fair to be plentiful. His plan 
includes the performance of Beethoven’s “Choral 
Symphony ” entire, with a chorus selected from the 
Handel and Haydn Society. Other pieces in contem- 
plation are anew Symphony by Rubinstein, called 
“Ocean,” and, for the opening night, either the 
Number Seven, or the “ Pastoral,” of Beethoven. 
Surely the music lovers will not fail on their part. 





To-morrow (Sunday) evening the long summer’s 
silence of the Music Hall will be broken by fine mu- 
sic. The Hanpet AND Haypn Socrery have ef- 
fected an arrangement with Mr. Srrakoscu, whereby 
all the principal singers of the Opera troupe, will 
unite with them in a Sacred Concert, the first 
part of which will be miscellaneous, and the sce- 
ond will consist of Rossini’s Stabat Mater. Mme. 
Cotson will sing Schubert’s Ave Maria; Mlle. Pa- 
rop1 will sing Mendelssohn’s “ Jerusalem, O thou 
that killest,” &c., &c., and these artists, with Mme. 
Srrakoscn, Sigs. Junca, Brrenoxit, AMopio and 
the rest will lend their voices to an effective rendering 
of the Stabat. Mr. Zerraun will conduct, and Mr. 
J.C. D. Parker will preside at the organ. A full 
house is a foregone conclusion; and the success of 
this effort (be it remembered) will go far to encourage 
the Society to bring out other and grander works, 
such as Handel’s “ Israel in Egypt,” during the com- 
ing winter. 


Cart ZERRAHN has been appointed music teacher 
in the public Normal School, a natural consequence 
of the admirable manner in which he drilled the 
twelve hundred children for the School Festsval. 
We are happy to learn that he has entered upon the 
duties of the new office with the same characteristic 
zeal that he displayed on that occasion. ... We 
have received from Mr. C. H. Brainard, the publisher, 
a fine and life-like portrait of Joun Howarp Payne, 
the author of ‘‘ Home, sweet Home.” It is litho- 
graphed in the best style from a daguerreotype taken 
of him just before he left for Europe. Appended to 
the picture is a fac-simile of the author’s manuscript 
of the first verse of ‘“ Home.” 


The New York Philharmonic Society commence 
their public rehearsals this afternoon at Niblo’s Gar- 
den. Gade’s Symphony, No. 5, with piano obligato, 
Rossini’s “ Siege of Corinth” overture, and Spohr’s 


Quartet Concerto, op. 131, are the orchestral pieces. 

. . Messrs. Mason & THomas’s programme for 
their winter Matinées shows a rare and choice list of 
Quintets, Quartets, Trios, Sonatas, &e. by Schumann, 
Schubert, Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Mendelssohn, 
a Chaconne by Bach, an Octet by Schubert, &e., &e. 
There is another English troupe expounding Trovat- 
opera in New York, of which Mrs. Escort and Mr. 
Henry Squires, the tenor, both Americans, are the 
leading stars. ‘This makes five operas which we shall 
soon have “in our midst,” the others being the Ma- 
retzek troupe, the Strakosch troupe, the Cooper 
troupe, and presently, last not least, the Ullman 
troupe, with Piccolomini, Formes, &c. 
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Music Abrowd. 


BrrMiIncHAM Festivav.—Here is the concluding 
notice from the London Atheneum of Sept. 11. 





Some of the pleasantest sights to be seen at a Bir- | 


mingham Festival were mentioned « week ago. To 
thes, if the chronicle is to be complete, should be 
added the outer audience to “The Messiah”—a dense 
crowd that surrounded the Town Hall, standing pa- 
tiently for three hours (beguiling the time, however, 


rience, or want of sensibility. The result in this 
case was, here and there, some loss of power, some 
slight confusion. The Cantata, however, seemed to 
please a large audience, whose silent attention has 
never been surpassed, and at the end its composer 
was greeted with much applause. 

The second part of the last morning’s perform- 
ances consisted of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Lauda Sion” and 
Beethoven’s Mass in c—both excellently performed, 
and bringing the Festival to a glorious conclusion. 
It seems, however, that the expectation of its sur- 


| passing former meetings in its gross receipts, which 


by plain-spoken, but not ill-natured, personalities on | 


any one presumed to be foreign who attempted to 


edge his way through it), to catch the choruses of the | 


Oratorio, which were distinctly audible from the out- 
side; a fewof the patient standers armed with a 
cheap handbook of the music. Could not something 
be done, at the close of these Festivals, to satisfy the 
hungerers and thirsters after Handel belonging’ toa 
class unable, by reason of their fortunes, to enjoy per- 
formances so costly? The answer, we know, is, that 
such concession might be taken advantage of by those 
richer and shabbier than the persons for whose benefit 
it was planned ; but the idea is worth stating, and to 
entertain it will not embarrass the proceedings of any 
direction. Those who were within the Town Hall 
will long remember how “ The Messiah” went this 

year at Birmingham. The third and last concert 
was of the very longest. In Germany, a Symphony 
such as Mendelssohn’s in a minor, would have had 
an act to itself. Here, it merely commenced the con- 
cert—Signor Costa’s “Dream ”’ closing its first por- 
tion. The latter, though virtually a piece d’occasion, 
has the permanent value of graceful, unaffected, tune- 
fulmusic. A sweet and tranquil solo for the soprano, 
—a faéry chorus, “ exceeding delicately writ,” (to use 
a phrase of Queen Elizabeth’s),—and a charming 
love-song for the tenor (encored) may any of them be- 
come stock pieces. The final chorus, too, has the 
courtly sprightliness befitting a serenade to a royal 
bride, though the rhythm is not one of those which 
we like the best. The instrumentation throughout is 
dainty. The principal singers were Madame Novello 
and Mr. Sims Reeves. The rest of the concert was 
made up of music too well known to call for notice 
in detail. 

Friday morning’s sacred music consisted of Mr. H. 
Leslie’s new Biblical Cantata, Mendelssohn’s lovely 
“Lauda Sion,” and Beethoven’s Mass in c. Re- 
garding the words of “ Judith,” which have been se- 
lected from the Apochrypha and Bible, by Mr. Henry 
F. Chorley, it must suffice to say that the legend is 
divided into three scenes—the first laid in the be- 
leaguered city of Bethulia ; the second in the camp of 
Holofornes ; the third (“Night, and Day-break,’’) 
devoted to the sacrifice of the invading chieftain, and 
the triumphant return of the heroine of Israel. Each 
scene is preluded by an instrumental movement, al- 
most as much developed as the portion of a Sympho- 
ny, the entire performance occupying as much time 
as along single act of an Oratorio. The Cantata 
contains three or four elaborately developed choruses. 
The principal, or heroine’s part, is written for a 
mezzo-soprano voice. Besides songs for the principal 
singers, there are also a terzetto of considerable extent, 
a duet with chorus, for tenor and soprano. The three 
instrumental introductions are in as many different 
stvyles—the first, strict—the second ( which was re- 
ceived with applause in spite of Festival regulations), 
brilliant and martial—the third, picturesqne and deli- 
cate. Thus, the amount of contrast provided for and 
attempted is considerable. The above specification, 
and our statement of the general impression that ‘“Ju- 
dith” will add to, not diminish, Mr. H. Leslie’s repu- 
tation as a composer, must, at least for the present, 
stand instead of criticism. 

With regard to the manner in which the Cantata 
was presented at Birmingham, we may speak with 
less restraint. Never, in our experience, has an Eng- 
lish composer’s oratorio come forth under chances of 
suecess approaching those of “Judith.” The execu- 
tion was in most respects excellent. The declama- 
tion, finish, and vocal power of Madame Viardot, as 
the heroine, were remarkable,—her prayer in the tent 
of Holofernes could not, as a display of sublime art, 
be exceeded. The tenor and bass parts conld not 
have been in better hands than those of Mr. Sims 
Reeves (Ozias the priest), who was encored in the fi- 
nale to the first part—and of Signor Belletti ( Holo- 
Madame Castellan took pains as soprano. 
The orchestra and chorus were well prepared. That 
two slips, in two important moments of the Contata, 
took place, and that the general execution of it be- 
came less and less confident as the work went on, 
are to be accounted for by its being in the hands of 
its composer. For a man under such circumstances 
to conduct an untried composition of his own, from 
first to last, with unfaltering nerve and unflagging 
energy, must imply one of two things—long expe- 








was mentione ‘d last week, has proved fallacious.— 
“The times,” the exhaustion of a late royal visit, 
and the distraction caused by the “ celebrity * at 


| Leeds, may be given as the reasons for this ;—cer- 


tainly” no falling off i in the musical attractions ‘of the 
“music-mecting ” for 1858. 


LONDON.—Enexisn OrERA—Miss Louisa Pyne 
and Mr. Harrison have put forth their programme for 
the coming season, at Drury Lane. In this they 
announce a new opera, by Mr. Balfe, a version of 
“Martha,” and Mr. Bristow’s “ Rip Van Winkle,” 
as the novelties which it is their intention to pro- 
duce. We have mentioned Mr. Patey as among 
their new engagements. The list includes, more- 
over, Mr. Grattan Kelly and Mr. Terrott, Malle. 
Pauline Vaneri :—and promises the return to the 
stage of Miss Rainforth. The orchestra is to num- 
ber fifty players, conducted by Mr. Mellon, than 
whom there is no better English conductor ;—the 
chorus is to consist of fifty voices. The season is 
to begin on Monday; and the version of M. Flo- 
tow’s opera is to come out on the 16th.—Atheneeum. 


PARIS.—On dit, the Prince Poniatowski has just 
finished an opera intended for the Académie Impe- 
rial de Musique et de Danse. Mr. Roger’s benefit 
at the Opera was a bumper. Many were attracted 
as much by curiosity as by any other motive.— 
Madame Ugalde sustained the part of Leonora, in 
the Trovatore, for the first time, and as the fair ar- 
tist had undertaken to learn ‘the music in eight 
hours, and as the character was entirely antagonis- 
tic to her powers and talents, her friends and ad- 
mirers were anxious to see how she would get over 
the difficulties. Madlle. Demeric-Lablache appeared 
as Azucena, and obtained the favor of the French 
journals, who descant lav ishly on those qualities in 
which the lady was eminently deficient when she 
made her debut at the Royal Italian Opera. Of 
course, Roger is praised to the skies in Manrico, 
while M. Bonnehée, of course, is magnificent as the 
Count di Lana. Wonderful! capital! where every 
thing musical, if French, is perfect, pure, and tran- 
scendent! Miss Thompson, the young English vo- 
calist who carried off the first prize at the late exam- 
ination of the Conservatoire, has been engaged for 
the Grand-Opéra, and will make her début as Mathil- 
de in Guillaume Tell on the occasion of the rentrée of 
M. Gueymard on the Ist of October—that is, if the 
same influence be not exerted against her as was 

made use of against {Miss Birch some years ago.— 
Musical World. 


The 1st of September is the opening day of the 
Parisian musical and theatrical season. Of some of 
the novelties produced we may be able to speak 
shortly. Meanwhile, among events which have late- 
ly happened in the French capital, may be mentioned 
the passing appearances of Madame Ugalde and 
Madame Meric-Lablache (the lady known here as 
Malle. de Meric) at the Grand Opéra,—the success of 
Malle. Artot (M. d’Ortigue, of the Journal des De- 
bats, being our warrant) in the revival, with mutila- 
tions, of M. Gounod’s ‘Sapho.’ That opera, by the 
way, may possibly be shortly tried both in Germany 
and Italy. Among coming events are announced 
the publication (in score) ‘of four Symphonies by 
that pleasing and thoughtful composer, M. Reber, 
and of three grand Pianoforte Trios by M. Litolff.— 
Atheneum. 


Bapen-Bapen.—A grand concert was given her- 
on the 29th of August, for the benefit of the Hospit- 
als of the town, under the direction of Hector Ber- 
lioz. The orchestra was selected from the talent of 
Baden, Carlsruhe and Strasbourg. Among the no- 
ticeable pieces was the sym hony with chorus of M. 
Berlioz, entitled Romeo et Juliette—or, more properly, 
the four first parts of the symphony—and the over- 
ture to Euryanthe. Herr Litolff performed, with the 
orchestra, the alleqro, adagio and scherzo of his fourth 
Symphonie Concertante. Vivier executed some new 
morceaur on the horn with irresistible effect ; and 
Mad. Charton-Demeur added largely to the attrac- 
tions by her singing. In the favourite alr from the 
Domino Noir, and the beautiful song from the Nozze 
di Figaro, “Deh vicni, non tardar,” more especially, 
she was overwhelmed with plaudits. 
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Mosre ny Mart.—Qnantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a con- 
venience, but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. Books 
ean also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per ounce. 
This applies to any distance under three thousand miles; be- 
yond that, double the above rates. 


Vocal Music. 
There’s not a word thy lips have breathed. 
L. O. Emerson. 25 
A nice Parlor Song, requiring but little voice and a 
little knowledge of the Piano, to render it well. 


Bella Lee. Song and Chorus. J. B. Beardslee. 25 
A sweet Ballad of a popular cast. 
Juvenile Song. Franz Abt. 25 


The Postillion. 
This is another of these incomparable tone-blos- 
somes, which the author has rightly named “Spring of 
Life.’ It is the merry song of a roving Postillion, 
modeled after the far-sounding, joyous signal of his 
favorite bugle. 


Love Me when the Morning Cometh. Song. 


S. Lawrence. 25 
Memory’s Spells. L. H. Parish. 25 
I Miss Thee in My Dreams. F. Woolcot. 25 
Three very desirable Parlor Songs. 
Thou Lovely Angel Mine. Song. C.L. Fisher. 25 
This sweet and passionate little Ballad has long been 
deservedly popular in Germany. It is one of the most 
brilliant sparks in the light musical literature of this 
country, and will meet here with universal favor.— 
English and German words. 
Karl Merz. 25 


Will You Ever Weep, Love. 
A sad, melancholy little tone-poem. There is some- 
thing quite peculiar about it: the melody contains 
but three notes, like that celebrated strain of the 
French philosopher and musician Rosseau. 
Instrumental Music. 


Gem of Kentucky Polka. Arranged for 4 per- 
formers on 2 Pianos. Roode. 100 

A moderately difficult arrangement of a pretty 
Polka for the use and benefit of Seminaries and 
Classes. 

Ransom Guards March. D. A. Winslow. 

Ocean Cable Quickstep. Geo. Hews. 

Atlantic Telegraph Grand M’ch and Q’kstep. “ 

Col. Burbank’s Quickstep. J. W. Turner. 

Fresh, vigorous and soul-stirring music. 

Books. 

Tur Sone Festivat: A Compendium of Music 
of every variety; Psalmody, Songs, Ballads, 
Duets, Trios, Quartets, Glees, Sacred and Op- 
eratic Choruses, suited to the wants of Choirs, 
Singing Classes, Glee Clubs, Musical Conven- 
tions, Chorus Societies, and the Drawing Room. 
By Virgil C. Taylor. 

Mr. Taylor is well known to the musical public by 
several books compiled by him and enriched by nume- 
rous compositions of his own. Of these the most 
prominent are the ‘Sacred Minstrel,” ‘‘ Golden 
Lyre,” “ Chimes,” ‘‘ Celestina,” ‘‘ Choral Anthems ” 
and ‘ Concordia.” In the present work an effort has 
been made to meet the general wants of all classes, 
but more particularly of musical conventions. 

In the original department, Mr. Taylor contributes 
the Chorus, “ Tis Song makes Fresh the Weary,” the 
Glee, ‘‘ Moonlight on the sea,” and other pieces. 
‘“‘ The Song Festival ” also contains selections and ar- 
rangements from the most approved works, including 
those of Haxpet, Rossin1, Vervi, Benepict, WEIGL, 
Bisuop. and others, together with a number of beau- 
tifal pieces from Mr. H. D. Munson, author of ‘ The 
Child’s Wish,” ‘* Revolutionary Tea,” and other pop- 
ular Sheet Music publications. The book contains 
thirty-nine Opera and other Choruses, Glees, Quartets, 
Trios, Duets, Songs, and Ballads, nearly any one of 
which if published in sheet form, would cost the price 
of the book. It cannot fail to prove very acceptable 
to those for whom it is prepared. 
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